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than in towns almost irrespective of differences in
the cost of living.1
Most commonly, the cost of transporting the
finished product is of far greater importance than the
other items. The annual cost of machines forms bu^
a small part of the cost of the finished product, and few
non-farm raw materials are generally bought, so that
variations in their price are of comparatively little
importance. Wages of agricultural workers, also, do
not vary between town and country by so much as
does the price of the product. We shall therefore
concentrate our attention upon the costs of trans-
porting the finished product to market, which is, as
we have seen, a factor tending to attract agriculture
to the market. Nevertheless, in spite of this attrac-
tion, it is industry that tends to gravitate to the
areas round the markets, ousting agriculture from this
favoured position.
The reason for this lies in their different intensities
of production per acre of land. In agriculture,
diminishing returns prevent a large weight of output
per acre. Industry, on the other hand, needs land
only as a place upon which production can be carried
on, as a standing-place for men and machines and for
necessary stores of raw material and finished product.
Even if the most desirable land were available free in
unlimited quantities, industry would not extend over
a very large area, since workers must help each other
at the same machine and foremen must be able to see
what is going on. The cheapest factory is often the
single storey type, with ample space for storage; but
it is possible to double or treble the output from a
1 See p. 133.